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— due the honour of being the first country to| (from his frequent detection and punishment) 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY. lead the way in cleansing the Augean stable ;| his only feeling is hatred. ‘These, together 
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himself the worthy head of the Catholic perhaps after the committal of a first offence, 


i 


church) set a bright example to other govern- 
ments in the amelioration he introduced in 





to the whole community of thieves, are the 
most prominent evils produced by this sys- 





the prisons throughout his States. In read here and as these are its undoubted eL?tts, 
honourable career he was soon followed by | what hope cao it offer of the conviet’s refor- 
Holland. In these countries their efforts were | mation? In fact, most of its advocates have 
——— - es (at first directed to the improvement of the | long since relinquished all such, and cuntent 

: tenti convict’s physical condition, not only because | themselves with its deterring power on the 
The Pennsyloania Penitentiary System. this was ae the easier task, but because it | public, which should be only one of the ends 
was hopeless to attempt purifying his soul | of punishment. 

In 1837 the French government sent com-| whilst his body remained in its filthy state.| How different is the effect produced by the 
missioners who reported that the Pennsylva-| Afier they had produced an entire change in| Philadelphia system? By this system each 
nia system was the only correct system in the | this respect, they turned their attention to his| prisoner has a cell to himself,;which he in- 
world. moral improvement; but here they were less} habits night and day, never being allowed for 

In £838 the state of Arkansas adopted the | successful. The means they first used for|one moment to come in contact with any of 
system, and commenced a Penitentiary of 300 | this purpose were labour, and a greater num- | his fellow convicts: but although this disci- 
cells, ber of keepers to preserve order; finding | pline acts upon the principle that the indivi- 


In 1539 the Russian Ambassador obtained, these inadequate, they introduced silence, and | dual separation of the prisoners must be the 
by order of his Government, designs from | at jast separation atnight. All these, the ugh | foundation of all improvement, they have 
me. : |great improvements, were insufficient to pre-| nevertheless been, from the very outset, the 

In 1841 Dauphin county, Pennsylvania, | vent the spread of corruption.—Thus far had | most uncompromising opponents of solitary 
erected a County Prison of 40 cells at Har- | they progressed when Beccaria and Howard | confinement, of favouring «hich their enemies 
risburg. . appeared !—the former the first great writer| have never failed to accuse them. So far 

So that at the present time the superiority | on penal law, the latter the patriarch of that|from its being true, the system which was 
of the system may be considered incontestable, |family of philanthropists which has since | advocated by the Philadelphia Society (even 
ae we have io the United States six State become so numerous, and the Christian labours | before the etection of the first cells on their 
Penitenttaries ny county prisons, and ‘of whose ‘menibers Wave procured them tiret {plan in 1790) was, that the prisoner, theagh 
it has been the three most enlight- | rich reward, the blessings of the wretched. | totally separated from his fellow-convicts, 
, pe.—And thus to the | ‘The works of these two excited public atten- | should be permitted to see as many respecta- 
rison Society the world is|tion; and at this time the Philadelphia, and|ble persons as would not interfere with the 
for the most perfect system! soon after the Boston Prison societies were | discipline of the institution, independent of 


PHILADELPHIA. 





(Concluded from page 403.) 


















of prison ipline the wisdom of man has | formed, and the systems they have advocated | the warden, instructers, inspectors, clergyman, 
ever pr and to the State of Pennsylva- | have since divided our country. | physician, and members of the prison society, 
nia, for d at great expense testing its) We shall perhaps better understand the all of whom are obliged by law to visit and 
merits, m digwes a debt of gratitude. —_| different means adopted by these societies for | converse with him so many times per day and 


[ shall now, as rapidly as possible, give athe attainment of their object, (namely, the| week; besides these, there are the officers of 
sketch of the progress that had been made in punishment, and at the same time, the refor- the government, judges of courts, members 
different parts of the world ia the science of | mation of the convict) if we regard villany as|of both houses, &c. ; he is allowed to cor- 
prison discipline, previous to the birth of the | a disease similar to madness, in which the af-| respond with his friends, and to have useful 
Pennsylvania system, that we may be enabled | flicted not ouly suffers himself, but is dangerous | books to read; is well clothed, fed, is taught 
to judge of its great superiority to every thing | to society ; and if we imagine such an awful |a useful trade, and inhabits a light and airy 


that had preceded it. species of madness as should, like the plague, | chamber, better warmed and ventilated than 


Untilthe eighteenthcentury prisonsthrough- 
out the world were the most shocking sinks 
of corruption that have ever existed; they were 
not only colleges in which the novice in crime 
was tauzht the most difficult operations of 
villany, but were the hourly scenes of all the | 
most revolting and unnatural erimes ; so that 
confinement in them was certain ruin to any 
individual ; who, on his enlargement, became 
the scourge of society. That this is no 
exaggerated picture, will be acknowledged by 


that period who mention them. Indeed, it is 
impossible for us at the present day, and in 


be communicated by contact to those who are | that of nine out of ten of his honest fellow 


|New Englanders, following the Dutch, hoped 


| penalty of the lash, and thence the Silent, or 


not prepared to resist it, we shall at once 
perceive that the foundation of all amendment 
must be to prevent communication. This the 


to effect by prohibiting all conversation under | 
Auburn System, which overlooks the thousand | 
other means of communication ; whilst our 


society were convinced that if there were no 


to be obtained by the entire physical separa- 


a other objection to this brutalizing plan, it) 
those who are familiar with the writers of| failed in this first requisite, which was only 


| citizens, 


Such was the discipline proposed by the 


|society in 1790; and now, that it is fifty 


years since the first prisoner was treated in 
this manner, and that the Philadelphia and 
other penitentiaries have Jong been in opera- 
tion, what is the result? The entire reforma- 
tion of many of their inmates, and a conse- 
quent decrease in the number of prisoners, 
the effect on the convict’s mind being always 
beneficial. His entire isolation from all con- 
laminating companions, and the interval 





| tion of the prisoners. ‘The silent plan, whilst 





during which he is left alone, without the 


our country, to form an adequate idea of|it does not prevent mutual corruption, keeps| most remote hope of escape, sooner or later 


them ; and such they remained in most coun-|the convict’s mind continually occupied in| lead him to contemplate his owa degraded 
















































condition. Most probably this is the first | found study, guided by the light which tom it to study, and to fit it as fully as possi. 
time in his life that his thoughts. have been |experience alone can afford, the very best ble, for the duties and difficulties of after-lfe. 





so directed; if otherwise, the jeers of his | system is sure to fail.” Such being the case, 
companions, the want of encouraging friends, |1 may without vanity (after the study of the 
the seeming hopelessness of reformation, have | subject for a quarter of a century) quote the 
as often driven them away. But here all this | following opinion of the well-known Samuel 
is changed. Here are no fiendish comrades R. Wood, Esq. relative to the eleventh prison | 
to ridicule or threaten; all those with whom |I have designed: “The Dauphin county pri-, 


Now, herein it is, 1 apprehend, that the oral 
method of instruction falls short. It is true, 
that a considerable amount of information may, 
in this way, be communicated. But know. 
ledge thus implanted, is mostly very superfi. 
cial, and more likely to be mixed with erro. 


he comes in contact encourage him to perse- | son I like better than any other in Europe or neous ideas, than when gained chiefly from 
vere; the books he is permitted to have, point | America; it is the last erected by the emi- books, ‘The pupil lacks depth. His know. 
out to him the only sure foundation of a better | nent architect of the Philadelphia Peniten- ledge is.not so much his own, as when obtain. 
life; whilst the clergyman, in the silence of |tiary, a person who has paid more attention ed by severer study and with less assistance. 
his cell, where there is nothing to distract the | to, and understands better the construction of It is too, for the most part, as easily forgotten 
attention, instructs him in the unaccustomed | prisons than any person in this country, and as it has been acquired. Such instruction 
path and smooths the way. Here the precepts | as far as | know, in Europe.” \takes less hold upon the mind, and therefore 
of religion make a double impression, and| I have I fear, far exceeded the limits of a effects less towards its improvement: for in 
certain it is, that however prudential motives | letter, and must therefore conclude, with the the culture of the mind, as in the tillage of 
may preserve the respectable citizen from the hope that my sketch may give you all the the earth, the deeper the soil is cultivated, the 


commission of an act that will place him | information you desire. 


|more highly it is improved. 


within the reach of the law, fur the convict, 


Your affectionate relative, 


for the degraded and outcast of every kind, 

there is nothing that will secure him from a| Architect of the Pennsylvania system, 

life of crime but religion. member of the Philadelphia Prison So- 
Such being the effects of our system, it ciety. 

must afford pleasure to every friend of hu- 

manity to know of its rapid diffusion over this ees 

country and- Europe. And yet there still 

exist State prisons in the United States in SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. 

which such occurrences as the following take| Under the above caption there have appear- 

place :—‘* In the Massachusetts State Prison |ed in several of the late numbers of “ The! 

they have lately butchered their warden ; and | Friend,” extracts from the last annual report | 

we’ hear that at Sing Sing the women seized of Horace Maun, Secretary of the Massachu; | 

upon a keeper, took away his musket, stripped | setts Board of Education. 

| 


Joun Havibanpn, 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


him naked, and threw him from the second| In the present day, when almost any sys- 
story window, when he was taken up lifeless ; | tem, however unreasonable or useless, whether 
after which they were only driven in their | of religion, medicine, education, or memory, | 
night cells at the point of the bayonet. Since | has its admirers and supporters, and receives | 
which there has been many minor disturb-|the commendations of men of talent and) 
ances at both these model institutions,” | judgment,—the offering of a few objections to! 
These are well-known facts, the leaders have | the mode of instruction. practised in the Com- | 
beeg tried and condemned. Were it only to}mdn Schools of Prussin, Saxony, and other 
prevent such. scenes, the governments of | German states, as described in the report of| 
these states we hope may soon be led to adopt | the distinguished secretary, will need no apo- 
a better system; in doing which they would | logy. 
only follow the example of their parent insti-| It appears that during the six weeks, the! 
tution, the Ghent prison, in which a block of | greater part of which was spent in visiting | 
cells on the Pennsylvania plan has been in| schools in the north and middle of Prussia and | 
operation for three years, and with such suc- Saxony, the secretary “ never saw a teacher | 
cess that they are about remodelling the whole | hearing a lesson of any kind (excepting a read- 
prison, \ing or spelling lesson) with a book in his| 

In conclusion, I shall only say a few words | hand.” It appears also that the scholars were | 
on prison construction. The plan universally | as often, or nearly as often, without books as| 








By the oral method, the pupil is not so well 
fitted for the duties of after-life. He is not 
enough accustomed to difficulties. Most of 
those that do occur, are pointed out by his 
teacher, not discovered and surmounted by 
the pupil himself. Others he sees as it were 
in the distance, but passes by them, without 
any attempt, or any wish to meet them, as he 
finds no absolute necessity for overcoming 
them. One thus educated, when arrived at 
the age when his success in life depends upon 
his own exertions, finds himself more at a los 
amidst the troubles and perplexities that sur- 
round him, than one who has been taught 
from early years to depend more upon his 


jown resources, to meet difficulties without 


discouragement, or, when diseouraged, to 
surmount them by properly directed aud per« 
severing efforts. 

Again, can such as have derived what 
knowledge they possess chiefly from the lips 
OF their teacher, he expee 
to their steck of inf 
school? They have 
knowledge, with their eyes fi: 
guide, rather than upon the 
which that path may be know 
They have listened to his a 
country they were traversing 1 
and examining for <a uch will 
surely be at a loss when their guide leaves 
them. 

Children that have been unaccustomed to 










on their 
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and found, 
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seeing 


used in prisons on the Pennsylvania system, 
both in its main features and in detail, origi- 
nated with myself. 1t was the result of ma- 
ture. study of the subject; and although 
experience has enabled me to make those 
improvements in the detail it at present pos- 
sesses, the general arrangement is exactly the 
same, and the most perfect that has yet been 
imagined. That such is the general opinion 
is proven by its recommendation and adoption 


their teachers. The instruction given in these|the use of books while at school, cannot be 
| schools is, therefore, almost exclusively oral.| expected to take them up with any degree of 
| Now, is it not an error, and a great error too, interest when their school life is ended. Not 
|to depend so much upon oral instruction? lo|having been habituated to individual study, 
examining this subject, it is necessary to bear|and having received their instruction under 
in mind, that the object of a literary education | considerable mental excitement, they will find 
|is two-fold ; not merely to inform, but also to) little enjoyment in reading or study, where 
cultivate and discipline the mind. The far-| there is not the wonted stimulus of excitement. 
mer commits his seed to the earth, not only |I apprehend that with such, books are as 
for the sake of the crop he expects it to pro-) little used after their leaving school as before. 


by all those commissioners who have visited | duce, but for the additional purposé of improv-| Their leisure hours are in consequence likely 
this country, English, French, Prussian, | ing the soil, thereby rendering it more fit for|to be spent in some way tending rather to 
Russian and Canadian. Of the importance of | the production of succeeding crops. Indeed, |their injury than their improvement. 

this subject the learned Dr. Julius, inspector | not unfrequently, the land is sown for this lat-} I am aware that some of the objections 
general of the prisons of Prussia, thus speaks | ter purpose alone. So also the object of the| which have been urged above to oral teaching, 
io his Lectures on Prisons: ‘Such is the | teacher is, or ought to be, not merely to store| will apply with perhaps equal force to the 
importance of this science (that of prison | the mind with a fund of knowledge, (much of | mode of instruction in vogue in this country, 
architecture,) that its progress and vicissitudes | which may not be afterwards used,) but main- when such instruction is not rightly conduct. 
willserve as a criterion to judge of the pro-|ly to cultivate and discipline the mind, totrainjed. But the foregoing remarks are intended 
gress of prison discipline, as without its pro-| it to habits of thought and attention, to accus-|to apply to the two methods of teaching only 
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when carried out in the best manner of which | prompt answers to the questions put by the} Prussian teacher must have at his command 
they are respectively capable. teacher, and of passing a question rapidly |an amount, and variety, and depth of infor- 
The oral method receives its chief support | down nearly a whole class of pupils, “ giving mation, not to be found in the most complete 
from the fact that it renders the business of | to each not more than a twinklig of time,” | Encyclopedia. He must be not merely a 
education more interesting and pleasing to| the secretary describes* with apparently as |‘ walking library,” but something superior. 
both teacher and pupil. Its admirers con-| much approbation, as he does the opposite} It has been asserted in this essay, that oral 
sider it as an apt illustration of the truth of | mode pursued in the Prussian schools; where, | teaching is not well calculated to discipline 
the oft-quoted line of the Roman poet,— |according to the report,t “no child is dis-|the mind, or to prepare it fur the difficulties 
* Ounne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci”* | converte oe fe ap me cnn | ie oe . agony i en the pupls do 
oe jthrough fear; but when the pupil has made) not, under this Kind ol instruction, become 
But fem what tas'alventy teen enid, went ia mistake, the practice of the’ seaahee is “to| habituated to individual study; and that 
pn aon ee the ated <n - ee check him with his slowly and painfully urti- | books, pot having been their companions in 
cule rw eemiehastradinndiine a on ‘ia culated ‘no;’” and while the child is seeking | early life, will not become their constant 
uae Catala’ a: eummananee oes eiled that (12° the correct answer, ‘the teacher ap- | friends in after years. The correctness of 
thee’ te! eb deel saad 05 iddieulen ’ The | proaches him with a mingled luok of concern these remarks isin great measure corroborat- 
- , ee al }and encouragement; he stands before him,—)|ed by the present character and condilion of 
poses of kanwlede ase Werte Ge'ebrutes | Hae light and shade of hope and fear alternate-| the people of Prussia. Horace Mann acknow- 
Without'some toils" ‘There is'then'tome dan- |). crossing his, countenance ; he lifts his arms ledges that the people are not such as might 
ger of making thé'acquirement of ‘knowledge | ong turns his body,—as a bowler who_has| be expected from the kind of education trey 
Guo euay t8 the pupil, especially if his educa. given a wrong direction to his bowl will writhe | receive. He says,—* The question is some- 
eg i thereby Se But I his person to bring the ball back upon its| times asked, why, with such wide extended 
The path of the ceeds asthe adhe te | track ;—and finally, if the little wrestler with | and energetic machinery for public instruec- 
eldaded 40 Oil "enell “ehaveetialle “ae wale difficulty triumphs, the teacher felicitates him | tion, the Prussians, as a people, do not rise 
hinder his’ progress wlthout te any was sek upon his success, perhaps seizes and shakes | more rapidly in the scale of civilization ; why 
“a S I ote “Gane him by the hand, in token of congratulation ;" | the mechanical and useful arts remain among 
fitting him. Nor would I entirely exclude | 114 sometimes he is even seen to “catch up| them in such a half-barbarous condition ; why 
a aay eae ; a ae Soute be! the child in his arms and embrace him, as/the people are so sluggish and unenterpris- 
aan pa tertaet entetenanes. Ay but | though he were not able to contain his joy.” | ing in their character ; and, finally, why 
necéeinry, indeed ‘it, ig: positively’ injurious Which of these modes of teaching our author | certain national vices are not yet extirpated, 
ons eienettbaneiy elaibbbiien 16> eh ebeityaldainiaiealls would advise American teachers to practice, fs These questions, he adds “ may be readily 
WW have ithe wee ic the'ereterical' Revue: the (eeen™ to be left to themselves to ascertain. | answered :” but the reasons which he adduces, 
attitudiniginy ; the  gesticulating ; oni the |p ethaps he would recommend a combination are not entirely satisfactory. The second 
‘dine ahind esa ean veal oe tn chal of the two methods. And, indeed, such a/ supposed cause is itself, as | apprehend, a 
Secon tained do Seceritied by the: secratary;t course may be pursued to advantage. To some | result of the mode of instruction. “ There is 
all for the cienple purpdie uf vuptabsing to studies the former mode is certainly best |a great dearth of suitable books,” observes our 
Ciiichen-Watnces th Fed’ wk: TL ackdod | adapted ; while in others, a degree of the lat-| author, “ for the reading of the older children, 
: : \ter may be successfully practiced. In others|or the younger men. Notwithstanding the 


“> of teaching seems" almoet fudicrove:*| °° the two methods may be combined in| multitude of publications sent forth annually 















Qusti viatons wend edindlilirerencduarthed the same study. In parsing exercises, for from the prolific German. brain, bot very few 
. ofthe ‘¥eport, cadnot,:1 think: | tance when hearing the lesson assigned,to | of them are adapted to the youthful mind. 
eaaercs e 7 fs | the class, let prompt answers be required and| In a covateyt where there are ten thousand 
be beneficial st when often practiced.’ 1, hesitation allowed: then let them parse a| authors, who put forth from four to five thous 
The observa We applicable to the mind | lesson not previously set, allowing more time | sand volumes annually, what can cause a 
vo the. body, Tit violent exercies tends | (yp thought, and, when necessary, assisting dearth of this peculiar class of books, but that 
rather to injure than to strengthen and 'M-\ them, by putting leading questions, The | there is no demand for them? And why is 
er \first exercise would preveat them from there no demand? Because the great body 
; I am well aware that the plan of oral | neglecting the proper preparation of their of the people have not been habituated to the 
instructiaga adinirably calculated to interest | lessons, and by the last, the teacher would dis-|use of books. This fact mentioned by the 
and deligae” committees and other Vistt€rs 5) cover which of the pupils were in the habit | secretary, is a strong argument against the 
as also to give them the impression that the of learning by rote and notunderstandingly ; he | Prussian mode of instruction. 
pupils are advancing in their learning both | Vaid alxo perceive on what points the several| In considering the shortness of the timet 


. , rs ; , “ ial. as A ‘ . es 
agreeably and understanding!y But “ail is) individuals of the class needed explanations spent by the author of the report, in visiting 


‘that gli .| : ; 
not enamine 7 and or w oe and assistance. the schools of a country where 3,000,000 of 
a rm nd lat sdiaieh. shibitic wees S| As respects the interest thought to be mani-| children are educated, it is difficult to rid 
attractive and interesting exntdition, aré Not! fasted in the subject of the lesson by pupils | oneself of the idea, that he saw, (as visiters at 


ee ree, Sama “W, ren °F ‘taught orally, it is, { think, quite possible, | schools are most likely to see, but especially, 
Ought to be, estabiisned. My ere such tie Case, | that this is more apparent than real; that it perhaps, visiters at schools where the pupils 
I admit that the Prussian method of teaching 


suld be th ; Joi wile of edacati i| #8 as much the excitement that keeps up their are taught orally,) only the most favourable 
ae Tals “datum, oy amen aaa en mne Cam genuine interest in the operation of the method of instruction pursu- 


ae oe ia var bret much delighted | subject itself. From some passages in the ed. The oral method, like others, is no 
se tnateatala aie te. cen. Veal tr tel report we might infer, that the children in the | doubt attended with difficulties; and probably 


altmats ta cent adeieen alas thd heme | Prussian schools are less interested in the is not generally so successful, as it may appear 
perhap : a . 


‘ful and pleasing. for th Oh ool aches | subject of their lessons than the pupils in some | to be to one who has visited but a small pro- 
oa hs aaa teed ceteaen ce! “1 “mee | of our own schools. For the Prussian teacher, | portion of the whole number of schools, spend- 
ral, 2 seems, indeed, tn sc rases, ’ 


b \ d with i 4 thods of | it seems, “ answers all questions: he solves ing but a few hours in each. 

oat cao “* eoethe sieomeirdiie : viet {att doubts” that are started by the pupils.| The method of teaching reading recom- 
ccieaaeaaiiiinen "The Scotch plan of exnevine | NO"? if such is the case, either the latter! mended by the secretary will not, I apprehend, 
comme 1 


5 | must be less inquisitive on subjects connected find many admirers in this part of our coun- 


with the lessons, and, consequently, less inter-|try. The phonic method, which is that 





* Literally, “ He has carried ever int who. has 
y y po 








mixed the useful with the agreeable.” ested in it, than our own children, or the | universally practiced in Saxony, Prussia, and 
+See page 329 of the present volume of “ The| - , 
Friend.” * Pages 258 and 265. + Page 329. * Page 346. + Germany. t Six weeks. 

























































































probably other countries, is perhaps, unexcep- | 
tionable; and if it were applicable to our| 
language, the adoption of it in this country, | 
would doubtless be an improvement. But the | 
English language will not admit of it, at least 
it will only partially admit of it; and the 
other method of learning to read without 
learning the alphabet, is unphilosophical, | 
and, | may add, actually impracticable ; for, 
though some teachers in our eastern states 
and elsewhere, have partially adopted it, and 
hot without success, yet the letters themselves 
and their powers, must eventually be learned ; 
or the pupil will never be able to spell, nor| 


indeed to write, except he acquire the habit of| than he is conscious of being outwitted and 
analyzing (it may be unconsciously ) the words | nonplussed, and becomes instantly as quiet as 


of tte language. I apprehend this method 


has not, in a single instance, been fully car-| 


ried out. The long argument in the report 
in defence of it,* is rather more shallow than 
we might expect from such a quarter. 


Holland, some of the schools in France, and|the top of the horse’s head, while the other | throwing stones at each other. It was in- 
rests at the pummel of the saddle, or on the |stantly checked by the elder people, and the 


splash-board or coach-box, as the case may be. 
Running upon the cat-gut part by means of 
loops, is a short cross piece of cat-gut, which | 
rests against the wind-pipe of the animal, 
ready to be pulled up against that organ, by 
taking a hold of the nearer end of the rein. A 
quick and firm pull to stop the breathing of 
the animal, is all that is necessary to bring 
him to an instantaneous pause. He may be 
in a state of panic, and running off with the 
bit between his teeth, in spite of every ordi- 
nary means of checking him; but no soonér 
does he feel the stricture in his breathing, 





a lamb; at the same time he keeps quite firm 


calculated to bring him down. On the con 
|trary, from the position in which it places the 


The | horse, his shoulders being brought up, and be- 





manner in which the alphabet is usually taught 


ing pressed back upon his haunches, the check 


in our schools, is, it is true, objectionable and | 'S, indeed, eminently calculated to keep him 


injurious; but let children learn the names 
and powers of the letters at home from their 


\up. A horse in a gig, fitted up with the safe- 
\ty rein, was lately paraded before ourselves 


play-things, from blocks and cards, and plates |!" one of the streets of Edinburgh, and the 
and cups; and let them be kept from school | #9imal was several times, in the height of his 


till they can read words of three or four let- 
ters. 





career, (once when coming rapidly down hill,) 
brought to a sudden stand. We understand 


In conclusion, I may observe, that, notwith- that the safety-reign is rapidly coming into 
standing there is much to object to in the re- | Use; and, friends as we are to everything that 


port of the able secretary, yet there are also 
many valuable and practical hints to teachers 
in this country, as well as much useful and in- 
teresting information. Instructers of youth 
generally should possess the report, and give 
it a careful perusal. ‘The author has, I trust, 
the thanks of American teachers for his untir- 
ing exertions in the cause in which he is so 
deeply interested. L. L. N. 


Effectual means of checking Runaway 
Horses.—When a Canadian family-party, 
travelling in winter over ice-covered rivers 
and swamps, is so unlucky as to cross a place 
where the horse sinks, they save him from | 
drowning, and themselves from the danger of | 
sharing the same fate, by pulling a rupe so} 
arranged that it instantly chokes him. The 
water being thus prevented from entering his 
gullet, or windpipe, he floats on the surface, 
and it only requires a long and firm pull to 
bring him to solid ground, when, the rope 
being relaxed, he quickly recovers his wind, 
and is ready once more to start on his journey. 
This plan of saving a horse's life by suffocat- 
ing him, is spoken of by the Canadians as an 
equally effectual and safe means of attaining 
the desired end, and it is an universal practice. 
A similar means of stopping runaway, and 
subduing infuriated horses, whether in riding 
or driving, has been lately adopted by Miller, 
an ingenious saddler of Lothian street, Edin- 
burgh, not in consequence of any knowledge 
of the Canadian plan, but as an original idea. 
It consists of a rein composed partly of thread- 
covered cat-gut and partly of covered leather, 
one end of which is attached to the bridle at 





* Pages 289 and 290. 


tends to diminish evil, and promote the con- 
venience and security of human life, we 
cannot but wish to see it in universal appli- 
cation. We feel assured that henceforth, by 
meaus of this rein, accidents from the running 
away, or other violent conduct of horses, may 
be altogether prevented.—Late Paper. 


_ 
The Arboretum of Derby.—Amidst the 


benefactors of the human race, none stand 
more conspicuous than the late Joseph Strutt, 
Esq., who, with an effective liberality, and 
determined kindness, was spared to com- 
mence, carry on and complete this (emphati- 
cally speaking) garden of the poor. I visited 
iton the evening of the 21st of April last 
—the gardens being only open in the after. 
noon. I observed a happy seriousness on 
the countenance of the visiters—a subdued 
enjoyment which spoke volumes in favour 
of the judgment of the noble-minded man 
who had thus provided the means of bringing 
the works of the Almighty under the eye of 
those who all the week are busily engaged in 
earning their daily bread. Parents with their 
children of various ages, might be seen quietly 
sitting on the many substantial seats provided 
for them under the shade of trees, or strolling 
on the walks admiring the early flowers 
on the shrubs; all the shrubs have a name 
attached to them, very conspicuous, yet not so 
as to be offensive to the fastidious eye. It was 
amusing to see the children of ten years trying 
to read, no doubt to them hard names, and 
puzzling their little heads to make them out. 
| remarked the good behaviour of those ‘ chil- 
dren of the poor,’ as, amidst the many hun- 
dreds that were in the garden, I only observ- 
ed one instance of rudeness, in two boys 














boys slunk away ashamed of their conduct; 
The garden was, as is geverally known, laid 
wut by the late Mr. Loudon, and the execu- 
tion of his task does credit even to him.— 
Broad substantial walks lead down the centre, 
branching off diagonally, and returning up 
each side in a serpentine form, They are hid 
from each other by raised mounds of various 
forms, sufficiently high to prevent persons 
seeing over. The named specimens stand 
singly on the grass, at such a distance from 
each other as their various habits as to size 
and form will require when fully grown.— 
They are, consequently, conspicuous objects, 
and draw attention even from the most heed- 
less. In the ground, previously to its being 


on his legs—the check not being by any means | laid out, there were some larger trees: these 


are judiciously preserved, and seats are placed 
under them. It is, I think, however, an over. 
sight that these our common trees are not 
named. That the people pay attention to the 
names, was evident from the fact, that the 
early flowering shrubs, such as ribes, prunus, 
&c. were crowded by even well-dressed 
elderly persons, who were reading the names, 
and, in some instances, copying them. I 
would just observe, en passant, that the labels, 
contain the botanical name, English name, 
native country and year of introduction. As 
a means of refining the manners, elevating the 
taste, and subduing evil propensities, giving 
the lower orders an innocent and rational 
amusement, and even instruction, the Derby 
‘Arboretum is much to be admired. I came 
away delighted at the good effects it had pro- 
duced even already, although it is scarcely 
three years since the garden was completed. 
—Correspondent of the Gardeners’ Chroni- 
cle. 
—_ 

An Ugly Customer.—One night last week 
some fishermen of Milford, while fishing for 
sturgeon on what is called Sturgeon Bar, on 
drawing it to shore found a monstrous large 
fish in their net, and handled if very famili- 
arly, supposing it to be ap extraordinarily 
large sturgeon, but on further acquaintance it 
was found to be a monstrous shark. Being io 
a position, however, so as net to do much 
damage, he was soon dispatched and drawn 
upon the shore. On measuring him he was 
found to be ten feet ten inches in length, and 
five feet seven inches in circumference, witha 
supply of provisions in his larder sufficient for 
several days.—New Haven Herald. 


What we are afraid to do before men, we 
should be afraid to think before God.— 
Sibbes. 


It is safer to be humble with one talent than 
proud with ten ; yea, better to be an humble 
worm than a proud angel.— Flavel. 


Men are out of their right minds until they 
come, by faith and repentance, to Jesus Christ. 
—Bain. 
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Relics of the Past.—No. 33. 


THE FRIEND. 








For“ The Friend.” | by two Friends, visited him called Lord; that county ; and on the 25th of Sixth month, 
Grenville, who received them very kindly.| 1750, returned to Bristol, in order to take 


With him he spent about two hours, in con- 








‘shipping for Philadelphia. He says, “ Being 


No action will canduce to our everlasting happiness, that is | ference relative to affairs in North Carolina, |so far as | know nearly clear of old England, 


not the offspring of a heartfelt conviction of duty. Mere 
outside imitations of the best actions of the best men, will 
never advance the imitator one step nearer heaven. 


THOMAS NICHOLSON. 
(Continued from page 404.) 


He passed through Norfolk, and some of 
the meetings in that county were comfortable. 
He says, “The Lord’s life-giving presence 
being witnessed to be over us, to the uniting 
his people in the bond of pure love, Yet others 


When they parted, Lord Grenville expressed 
his good wishes for him and for Friends in 
America, saying he was pleased so many 
Friends was tenants under him; and offered 
to afford Friends at any time such assistance 


On the 16th of Fourth month, 1750, he 


‘where that nobleman had a large ioterest,| In my travels | rode about 3000 miles ; and 


‘here I shall note with thankfulness, that in 
‘all this riding, | never received a fall from 
|my horse, saving once, and then lit on my 
| feet, and received no hurt.” 

| He stayed in Bristol until the 6th of Seventh 


as they should stand in need of; aud would | month, and attended several meetings in the 
gladly hear from them at any time. 


icity, some of which were satisfactory, For 
lhis labour he had peace, and was com- 


again left London, and went to the Quarterly |forted by the company of several valuable 


were attended with painful labour; and | had | Meeting in Sussex, which was much favoured. | Friends from other parts, then in Bristol. 
a close testimony to bear in divers respects.”| At Alton, in Hampshire, he met with our 
“ Although I had heavy burthens to endure | aged friegad Samuel. Hopwood, who joining 
for the precious seed’s sake, yet | was favour-| him, they both took meetings in Dorsetshire, 
ed when meetings were ended, to have joy | Devonshire, and so into Cornwall, to the 


and peace of mind.” 
into Suffolk and Essex, visiting the meetings 
generally in those counties, many of which 
were deeply trying. Yet after having passed 
through them he writes: “ The sweet peace 
and presence of the Lord, filled my soul with 


melody, and caused tears of joy; which was| patiently waiting for a clear discovery of that | 
an abundant reward, beyond my deserts, for | duty which the Lord really required. 


Thence he journeyed | Yearly Meeting held at Liskard, for the 


seven western counties. This was satisfac- 
tory. The Quarterly Meeting for Cornwall, 
was held the next day; at which he was 
under a considerable weight, and had a sense 
of the loss many then sustained for want of 


The 


all the bitter cups, and heavy burthens I had | parting meeting was a large and memorable 


a much greater reward, and affords more 
satisfaction, than all the gold, silver, and 
treasure of England.” 

Afier passing through part of Hertford- 
shire, and taking some meetings, he returned 
again to London, and attended the Yearly 
Meeting in Fourth month, 1750. Here he 
met with Daniel Stanton, from Philadelphia, 
on a religious visit to Friends in Europe, and 
divers other solid, valuable Friends. In their 
company he was comforted, and experienced 
the uniting | of Christ, which makes one 
the real m@mBers of the mystical body the 
whole world over, This is a mystery to the 
worldly wise, yet the experience of it affords 


consolation not fully to be expressed. At 
this meeting, he says, “I found a living con- 


cern to arise in my heart, to exhort all those 
concerned in the ministry, (as I desire to 
make it my particular care,) to have a singular 
care and reverence on our minds, whenever 
we appear in the Lord’s name; and to de- 
liver his message with the utmost exact- 
ness, and regard to his divine openings, as 
we stand, in a certain sense, as betwixt him 
and the people. I illustrated this, by that 
memorable “instance of Moses smiting the 
rock, instead of speaking to it. There is 
danger, that, notwithstanding the Lord may 
be pleased to water his heritage, by us as 
instruments, that we may bring displeasure 
on ourselves, if we do not keep our places in 
delivering the same.” “ This,” he adds, 
** was delivered with much reverence to God, 
and brokenness of heart before him, after 
which I had a plentiful reward of peace, 
peace beyond what I had ever before enjoyed, 
as a sacred seal and evidence, that I was in 
the way of my duty, in delivering these 
things.” 

This Yearly Meeting was held and con- 
cluded to general satisfaction. He stayed a 
few days in London, and then, accompanied 





His peace is|one; the Lord being graciously pleased to 


favour with a degree of his Divine love, to 
the uniting the hearts of the faithful. 
Quarterly Meeting, he saw most of the 
Friends in the county, and was favoured with 


Divine openings, and strength to discharge | 


the duty laid on him. Being favoured with 
peace of mind, and believing himself clear, 
he returned into Devonshire, and attended the 
Quarterly Meeting held at Plymouth. ‘There 
he found hard labour, and had to bear a close 
and sharp testimony. There he parted, he 
says, with his, “good old friend Samuel 
Hopwood, in a sweet sense of Divine love, not 
expecting to see each other again in mutability. 
His affection was not only great to me, but 
also to Friends in North Carolina, whom he 
had visited several years before, in the service 
of the Gospel, of which he retained a com- 
fortable sense.” ‘Taking a few more meet- 
ings in Devonshire, ‘Thomas went into Somer- 
setshire, and visited the wife of our Friend 
Jonah Thompson, who was absent on his way 


to perform a religious visit to Friends in| 


America. With this Friend he had near 
sympathy, in the remembrance of his own 
wife and children, From thence, going on 
to Bristol, he was at divers meeting there, 
some of which being favoured with the Lord’s 
good presence, were rendered comfortable, 
and Friends, especially many of the youth in 
that great city, were rendered near to him. 
After leaving Bristol he passed into Glouces- 
tershire, so into Worcestershire, Oxfordshire, 
and Warwickshire. At Chipping-Norton, in 
Oxfordshire, he had a large meeting, many 
young people attending from other meetings, 
who appeared hopeful. He says, “J did 
believe the Lord would cause his blessed 
Truth to prosper in some of them, which was 
a great comfort and satisfaction to my mind, 
—desiring always to joy when I find Zion's 
children walking in the Truth.” Thence he 
wept into Wiltshire, attended meefings in 


At this| 


He embarked for Philadelphia on board the 
‘snow Port Packet, James Kaines, cosnmander. 
|He parted with Friends in nuch love and 
junity, which begot sincere prayers “ to God 
the Father of mercies, for each others pre- 
servation.” They had much stormy weather 
‘in the passage, and the vessel being ballasted 
|with couls, the pumps were much chocked, 
'so that they had to bail the water out of the 
| vessel, which rendered it not only dangerous, 
but very laborious. At length they discover- 
ed the leak, and it was stopped. On the coast 
of America, they met with violent winds, and 
| were driven off; and the storm continuing 
‘about two weeks, exposed them to great 
danger, and the vessel was much weakened, 
| by shipping several large seas, Under these 
|trials, he says, “I think it worthy to be 
noted, to the praise and glory of God, the 
Father of all our mercies, that when outward 
danger seemed to be nearest, I was preserved 
in the greatest calniness and peace of mind, 
|being wholly resigned to Divine disposal, 
So that I could have truly said, that through 
the Divine interposition of my heavenly Lord 
and Master, on whose message | hed been 
sent, that I never enjoyed better seasons, and 
found him more truly to be a God nigh at 
| hand, und a present help in time of trouble. 
|For which let my soul give him the praise, 
| for he is truly worthy.” 

| ‘They continued beating on the coast for 
six or seven weeks, and were obliged at last 
to put into Boston, and landed there the 3rd of 
Tenth month, 1750, having been at sea up- 
wards of twelve weeks. He stayed and attend- 
ed several meetings in Boston, and was com- 
forted in being with Friends, and observing 
the sober behaviour and solid attention of 
many of the inhabitants towards Friends, and 
the declaration of the Gospel of life and 
salvation. He left Boston llth of Tenth 
month, and took meetings at ‘Taunton, Swan- 
sey, Freetown, Accoukset, and attended the 
Monthly Meeting of Apponoganset, which 
was much favoured with Divine goodness. 
From thence he went to Rhode Island, and 
had meetings at Portsmouth and Newport, 
which were comfortable. From thence to 
|James Town, on Connanicut, and had two 
meetings there ; thence went to Scuth Kings- 
ton, and had a meeting there, and at Perry 
and Westerly. Then accompanied by our 
Friend Paul Osborn, he went through Con. 
necticut, to Oblong, and had kind treatment 
from the people as he passed ; very different 
from that Friends formerly experienced in 
































































































that colony. He attended several meetings ' 
on his way to New York ; thence passed into 
Long Idaad, to Flushing, and after a meeting | 
there, returned to New York. ‘Taking meet- 
ings at Rahway, Stony Brook, and Buriiagton, 
he passed on to Philadelphia, which he reach- 
ed the leth of Eleventh month. Le attended 
a few meetings with Friends in that city, and 
then proceed-d through Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and Virginia, to his own habitation. 
He was favoured tu meet his beloved wife and 
children, who with his outward affiirs were | 
well, ‘This was to his exceeding great joy, | 
after so long an absence, and through so many | 
difficulties. “ Through all of which,” he says, 
“[ ever found the Lord faithful in bis 
promise, that surely he would be with me, 
and bless me; for which let my soul bow in 
reverence, and bless his name, who is worthy | 


forever.” | 


(To be continued.) | 


THE EPISTLE 


From the Yearly Meeting held in London, | 
by adjournments, from the 22nd «f the 
Fifih month, to the 31st of the sume, inclu- 
sive, 1844. 


To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends in 
Great Britain, Ircland, and Elsewhere. 


Dear Friends,—In this Yearly Meeting’ 


THE FRIEND. 








this godly care was eminently prospered. | them to consider, that in such acts of fatherly 
The earlier and later periods of our histery | kindness they may be the means of doing 
furnish us with instances of young people | much towards keeping from evil this interest- 
trained up in the nurture and admonition of} ing portion of their household. As there 
the Lord, who, having borne the yoke in meek is joy in Heaven over the repentance of 
submission to the restrainis of that wisdom| one transgressor, (Luke xv. 7,) surely those 
which is from above, approved themselves|who are made instrumental in sheltering 
ia after life good soldiers of Jesus Christ, ‘their younger brethren from evil, must be em- 
enduring hardness for his sake. (Eph. vi. 4.)| ployed in a service acceptable to their Lord, 
And many have been the instances of children, | and they will not lose their reward. 

who, gathered to the bosom of their Saviour} For you, dear young Friends, the objects of 
in their very tender years, have given testi-| our sympathy and love, we would express our 
tnony upon the bed of sickness and at the} strong desire, we believe we may say our 
approach of death, to the efficacy of that | fervent prayer, that the ever-watchful care 
living faith in Christ, which had been nur-|of the Heavenly Shepherd may be over you 
tured within them by the watchful and Chris-| for good; yours is indeed a slippery path, 








tian care of their parents. Out of the mouth | and a period of life beset with many and strong 


of babes and sucklings the Lord has perfected | temptations ; even’in the most favoured allot- 
praise. (Matt, xxi. 16.) | ment there are snares both secretly and more 

The years spent at school form an im-| openly laid for your feet. O that we could 
portant stage in life, in which much of good prevail with you all to come unto Christ, to 
or of evil may be imbibed, . We are glad to! confide in Him as your Saviour, and to enter 


| ; sy . ; . . Mat 
believe, that a Christian care is maintained | upon the warfare against the lusts of the flesh 


for the religious and moral training of the| and the pride of life! If happily your hearts 
children of Friends in our schools, and that) have been made tender before the Lord, and 
many who are engaged in this service, are! you know what it is for the hand of Ged to 
conscientiously concerned faithfully to fulfil | be upon you, beware that you never resist the 
the duties of their calling. “This useful and | working of his power; be frequent in pre- 


| honourable calling, whilst it has its peculiar | senting yourselves before the Lord in awful 


interest and satisfaction, has also its peculiar! stilluess ; commune with your own hearts ; 


| trials and discourayements. We wish to offer! watch for the gentlest intimations of his Holy 


to those thus employed the expression of our | Spirit, and in whatever little acts of dedica- 


some sweet enjoyment has been granted us in| sympathy, and to encourage them to patient | tion He may call for the acknowledgment of 
the unity of the Spirit. In that love in which | perseverance in carrying out that great part! your love and allegiance, give yourselves up 


we have been refreshed and comforted to- | of education, which conduces to the establish- 
gether we salute you, desiring that “ grace and | ment of sound Christian principles and good 
peace” may “ be multiplied unto you through | habits. We need hardly say, dear Friends, 


the knowledge of God and of Jesus our Lord.” | that your success in this service will greatly 
(2 Peter, i. 2.) 


The right ordering of our families and the | cise of Spirit before the Lord, that your 
religious training of our young people, have | example in all things may commend itself to 


forined a prominent part of the exercise of the children under your tuition. In this, as 
this meeting. Education, in the largest and) we}| as other periods of useful training, it is 


|depend on your maintaining a watchful exer-| 


| to his service with a willing and a ready mind ; 
think on the blessing pronounced upon the 
| pure in heart; (Matt. v. 8;) ask of God that 
| he will keep you from evil thoughts and cor- 
rupt imaginations; that in your intercourse 
with the world, and one with another, in your 
| words and all your conversation, you may be 
blameless and harmless. i 


An Epistle from our dear Friends in Ireland, 





most comprehensive sense of the word, con- | jportant, whilst evil is steadily repressed|and one from each of the several Yearly 


stitutes an important branch of Christian 
discipline: it was strongly enjoined in the 
precepts of the Old Testament; it held a 
conspicuous place in the church of Christ in 
its earliest. days; and in our own Society 
it has ever been an object of concern and 
solicitude. Our forefathers were men fear- 


ing God: in this fear it was their honest | 


concern to keep themselves from the corrup- 
tions of the world: they had deep experience 
in that warfare in which “the flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the 
flesh ;” (Gal. v. 17;) and through the mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus, and by the working 
of his power, they were brought into that 
liberty and peace, and that hope for the life 
to come, which are set before us in the 


Gospel. They had a strong sense of the| 


inhereat: tendency in the heart of man to 


pride and vanity, and that these corrupt) 


propensities could not be overcome but by 


the power of the Spirit of God; hence their) 


great aim in the religious education of their 
children, was to turn their minds to those 
secret convictions by which the Lord is 
pleased, even in very childhood, to visit the 
soul of man: they sought to bring their little 
ones to Jesus ; and many were those in whom 


and a good discipline maintained, that those | Meetings of North America, have been re- 
'who have the care of youth, should yield) ceived in this as in farmer years; they have 
themselves to sympathy with their trials,| brought ou? distant Friends to our lively re- 
and endeavour, as they may be enabled, to) membrance with feelings of Christian interest 
‘help them in their weakness, and in their) and affection. 
earliest struggles against the evils of theirown| The continuance of slavery and the enor- 
hearts. mities inseparable from a trade in slaves,— 
Religious education is not confined to the | evils affecting the temporal and eternal hap- 
/nurture of early childhood, nor to the training | piness of millions of our fellow-men,—have, 
\of youth during the period generally passed | upon the present occasion, had large place in 
}at school. The circumstances of young peo-|our sympathies and attention, Under the 
| ple from the time of their leaving school, and | pressure of religious concern, both for the 
|as they pass onwards to early manhood, have | oppressor and the oppressed, and in the con- 
}awakeued our tender solicitude. Their inex-| viction that, so long as slavery exists there 
perience, their temptations, and the disadvan-|is no hope that the slave trade will cease, 
tages under which some of them are placed, | this meeting has thought it right to issue an 
give them a strong claim upon the kind con-| appeal to the public in relation to these iniqui 
sideration and the watchful care of Friends ;| ties, and we commend the subject in all its 
|those e&pecially in whose families-they are| bearings, to the fellow-feeling and the uure- 
placed, whether as apprentices or otherwise, | mitting efforts of Friends. 
have the opportunity of contributing largely; The amount of the suffering of our mem- 
to the comfort, and help, and good of those in| bers in the support of their testimony against 
‘their employ, by protecting them from harm, | ecclesiastical demands, including the expenses 
/and strengthening their best resolutions. We) of distraint, is upwards of eleven thousand 
| believe that many of our Friends are honestly| one hundred pounds. The steady and con- 
engaged rightly to discharge these duties:| sistent support of our ancient testimony to 
we are well aware that they cannot do so/ the spiritual character of true worship, to the 
| without-personal sacrifice, but we would have | freedom of gospel ministry, and to the imme- 
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THE FRIEND. 
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diate government of Christ i in 1 his church, has| is is devoted to the great duty of visiting the | 
been felt by us, at this time, to be highly | poor in our respective neighbourhoods, to the 
important. 
liberty of the Gospel, with reference to the | of their wants; and we wish to put it to our 
arrangements and constitution of the church, | dear young people, to consider whether a 


‘may come to be more seen and appreciated | larger portion of their time, the means they 


by all who profess the name of Christ. Then| may have at their disposal, and that which 
would the union of ecclesiastical and secular} they could spare from the superfluities of life, 
power, from which spring the forcible imposi-| might not be acceptably devoted to this object. 
tions for the support of religious services,|/ It is important to ourselves, as well as to 
cease to oppress tender consciences, and| those who are in need, that the due support 
inany grievous impediments to the free course | of those institutions, whose object is the relief 
of Gospel truth would, we believe, be remov- of human suffering, should not be substituted 
ed. | for the personal visiting of the poor in their 
“Tt is required in stewards that a man be | own habitations, and the ministering to their 
found faithful :” (1 Cor. iv. 2:) we had} wants. 
need often to ponder the nature and extent of; The annual inquiry made respecting all 
our stewardship in life, and to call to mind| our members, “ Are Friends just in their 
that day of awful reckoning in which every | dealings, and punctual in fulfilling their en- 
one of us shall give an account of himself to| | Zageme nts?” has claimed our close attention. 
God. Happy is that man who, seeking to| We are concerned affectionately to press upon 
maintain « good conscience towards God,| our Friends everywhere the need of watch- 
hath ceased to live unto himself, and is liv-| fulness, that we in no degree lose that nice 
ing unto him who died for us and rose again. | sense of the standard of sterling, honest, and 
(2 Cor. v. 15.) Those to whon it is given| uncompromising integrity which the Gospel 
upon this wise to look upon themselves as | requires in these respects. We are, indeed, 
bought with a price, and who do desire that) enjoined, both by the examples and by the 
they may be helped to glorify God in their| precepts of the New ‘Testament to provide 
box ly, and in their spirit which are God’s (1| for our necessities, and for those who belong 
Cor. vi. 20,) (and is it not to this, dear Friends, | to us; (1 Tim. v. 8;) and he who neglects 
that we are, every one of us, called?) will) this duty is declared to be worse than an 
be brought to feel that this is uot the place infidel; but we are required by the same high 
of their rest; their hearts being set upon | authority to injure no man, but in all things 





pride of man and ministered to the vanity of 
the creature, they resisted; though they 


We greatly desire that the true! inspection of their condition, and to the relief counted the cost, and could not but see to 


what degree their faithfulness would bring 
upon them the obloquy, and contempt, and 
persecution of the powers of their day: they 
fainted not; they followed their Lord step by 
step as He was pleased to lead them; they 
withdrew themselves from that whieh they 
saw and felt to be evil, and in their faithfulness 
to God, they also in their day stood as a wit- 
ness against the world ; they became a peculiar 
people, and, according to their measure, they 
were zealous of good works. 

‘To the sume orgin we trace all our Chris- 
tian testimonies, ‘Those which we bear to 
the spirituality of the Gospel and against 
the corruptions of the professing church ; to 
the peaceableness of the law of Christ, and 
against the evil policy of the world, and also 
our testimony to simpheity, truthtulness, and 
plainness of speech and ayparel,—all of which 
hold an important place in our Chris- 
tian profession—spring trom the same root, 
(John xii. 36.) ‘Therefore we press it upon 
Friends everywhere that they believe in the 
light, that they bring all their deeds to the 
light, that that which is of God and that 
which is of the world may be made manilest : 
(Eph. v. 14:) and in whatseever it be, in 


|which we have lapsed into the spirit of the 


heavenly treasure, that which is earthly and| to do unte others what we would they should | 


perishable will have less place in their affec- | do unto us, and to be content with such 
tions ; their moderation,—that right and tem.| things as we have, to which the blessed pro- 
perate use of the Lord’s outward gifis,—will | mise is annexed, “[ will o-ver leave thee nor 
appear unto all men: it will be their concern | forsake thee.” (Heb. xiii. 5.) He who, with | 
to be kept from the love of ease, from undue | a conscience quickened with Divine grace, 
creaturely indulgence, and from the luxuries) acts upto this holy standard, will be presersed | 
of life. Regulated by this Christian standard, (from the snare of engaging in transactions 
our personal expenditure, our styleof living,| in business wherehy the property of others 
the furniture of our houses, the supply of our| may be endangere d, or reproach be brought 
tables, the plainness and simplicity of our! upon the cause of Truth. 

apparel, the right use of our leisure time and | A comprehensive view of our religious | 
of our property, will evince, so far as these | profession has brought us into deep and seri- | 
things are concerned, that the love of the| ous thoughtfulness on the ground and origin | 
world is losing its hold upon us, and that the| of all Christian testimony. Jo the morning 
love of Christ is growing stronger and stronger | of the blessed and glorious gospel day, when, 
within us. This love, be it “remegibered, i is in the language of the apostle it was declared, 
an active principle ; the more we live under | “the darkness is past, and the true light now | 
its influence, the more will our hearts be open shineth,” 


to feel with the sorrows, the infirmities and | God enlightening the dark heart of man, the | 


adversities of those by whom we are sur-| early Christians were brought to see how | 


rounded. “To do good and to communicate,” | much there was in the world of which they 


(Heb. xiii. 16,) which forms no small part of had need to deny themselves, and from which | 
‘They gave them. | 
Did this love | selves up to the Lord, and following Him, as|a top, a depth without a bottom, a leneth 


the righteousness of the Divine law, will be| they were to be ‘converted. 
our privilege and our pleasure. 


} 


world, whether in our habits, our conversa- 
tion, our demeanour and attire, or that which 
is merely ornamental in our houses, er in 
whatever other thing the worlc has found 
place amongus, may we, beloved Friends! be 
made willing to renounce it, and, bearing the 
cross and de-pising the shame, may we be 
| given up in heart to pursue that course which 
makes fur peace—that peace, the value of 
which we believe many of our dear Friends 
can largely appreciate, and which we earnestly 
\desire may become more abundantly the en- 
|jovment of us all. 

Now unto Him that is able to keep us from 
falling, and to present us faultless before the 
|presence of his glory with exceeding joy, to 
the only wise God our Saviour, be glory and 
majesty, dominion and power, both now aud 
ever. Amen. (Jude 24, 25 ) 


4° 


Signed in and on behalf of the Meeting, 


(1 John, ii, 8,)—by the Spirit of| by 


Grorce Sracey, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 


== 


The love of Christ hath a height without 


prevail, and were this righteousness allowed He was pleased to lead them, in the midst of | without an eud, and a breadth without a limit. 
its rightful dominion among men, the true| persecutions, stripes and imprisonments, and ,—Anon. 


harmony of society would be maintained, and | surrounded by all the abominations of pagan | 


mapy of those eyils which we now deplore, darkness, they stood a witness against the 
whose origin may be tracéd to the spirit of world, and became “a peculiar people zea. 
this world, would no longer afflict the family | lous of good works.” (Titus, ii. 14.) Had | 
of man, 

« Blessed is he that considereth the poor.”| never would have become that peculiar peo- 
(Psalin xii. Lt.) It is our desire that we may | ple, nor in their daily walk would their light 
all of us be kept in that state of watchfulness| have shined to the glory of God. Our fore- 


they resisted this Divine visitation, they | 


from day to day, and in that sense of our) fathers being brought to the clear shining of | 
responsibility to God, in which we may be | the same light, acted upon the same princi- | opposition to that which is good by passionate 


enabled to ascertain whether a due portion of | ple. 


oy 


| Lowliness of mind is not a flower which 
| grows in the field of nature, but is planted by 
the finger of the Creator in a renewed heart, 
and learned of the lowly Jesus.— Boston. 


Spiritual sloth leads to spiritual poverty. 


} 
| Corrupt nature does not always discover its 


That which they saw was of the spirit | contradiction, but oftentimes too successfully 
our time, our sympathies, and our substance | of the world, which had its origin in the|by sloth and sluggishness.— Anon. 
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THE BLIND BOY AND HIS SISTER. 


BY MARY HOwITT. 


* Oh, brother, said the fair Annie, 
To the blind boy at her side ; 
* Would thou could’st sve the sunshine lie 
On hill und valley, and the sky 
Hurg like a glorious canopy 
O’er all things far and wide! 


“ Would thou could’st sce the waters 
In many a distant glen; 
The mountain flocks that graze around ; 
Nay, even this patch of stony ground, 
‘L hese crags with silver lichen crowned, 
1 would that thou could’st ken! 


“ Would thou could’st sce my face, brother, 
As well as IL see thine ; 

For always what I cannot see 

It is but hulf'a joy to me, 

Biother, 1 often weep for thee, 
Yet thou dost ne'er repine !” 


“ And why should I repine, Annie?” 
Said the blind boy, with a smile; 

“1 ken the blue sky and the gray; 

The sunny and the misty day ; 

The moorland valley stretched away 
For many and many a mile! 


“J ken the night and day, Annie, 
For all ye muy believe ; 

And often in my spirit lies 

A clear light as of mid-day skies ; 

And splendors in iny vision rise, 
Like gorgvous hues of eve. 


“] sit upon the stone, Annie, 
Beside our cottage door, 
And people say, * thut boy is blind,’ 
And pity me, although | find 
A world of beauty in my mind, 
A never.ceasing store. 


“T hear you talk of mountains, 
The beautiful, the grand; 
OF splintered peuks so gray and tall ; 
Of lake and glen and watertall ; 
Of flowers and trees; I ken them all; 
Their difference understand. 


“ The harbell and the gowan 
Are not alike to me, 
Are difierent as the herd and flock, 
The blasted pine-tree of the rock, 
The waving birch, the broad, green oak, 
‘The river, and the sea, 


“ And oh, the heavenly music, 
"that, as I sit alone, 
Comes to mine inward sense as clear 
As if the angel voices were 
Singing to harp and dulcimer 
Before the mighty throne! 


“Tt is not as of ou'ward sound, 
Of breeze, or singing bird; 
But wondrous melody refined ; 
A gilt of Heaven unto the blind ; 
An i vward harmony of mind, 
By inward senses heard! 
* * * * * * 


* But better far than this, Annie, 
Is when thou read’st to me 
Of the dear Saviour meek and kind, 
Aud how he heak d the lame and blind. 
Am I not healed ?—for in my mind 
His blessed form I sce. 


“Oh, love is not of sight, Annie, 
Is not of outward things; 

For in my tarnost soul | know 

His pity for all mortal wo; 

His words of love spoke long ago, 
Uuseal its deepest spriags ! 


“ Then do net mourn for me, Annie, 
Beesuse thit [am bliud;— 

The beauty of all ontward sight ; 

The wondroasshows of day and night; 

All love, all faith, and all delight, 

Are strong im heart and mind!” 
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Selected for“ The Friend.” | speaking, not invalidating the opinion we 


FEAR 
“Fear not, little flock, it is your heavenly Father's good of very interesting matter, from which truly 


NOT. 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 


Then fear ye not—ye faithful few, 
Tho’ rough the road and dark the view, 
Tho’ trials all around you stand, 

And cares perplex on every hand; 

If journeying on, hard secms your lot, 
Thro’ all, Oh! let your faith fail not! 


Ye little band—thro’ suffering led 
"The thorny path of life to tread, 

Tho’ tempest tossed and consfortless, 
Tho’ many sorrows round you press ; 
If journeying on, hard seems your lot, 
Tho’ all, Oh! let your faith fail now! 
Ye poor in spirit—and ye meck, 

‘To you his promise God will keep; 
Ye pilgrims trav’ling Zion-ward— 
Ye hamble followers of your Lord; 
If journeying on, hard seems your lot, 
Thro’ all, Oh! let your faith fail not! 


Ye heavy hearted—contrite few, 
Remember Jesus died for you ; 

For you upon the cross he bled— 

For you his precious blood was shed; 
And tho’ now hard may scem your lot, 
Thro’ all, Oh! Jet your faith fail not! 
Ye little flock—not of the world, 

Ye sheep of Christ's eternal fold, 

Litt up your heads, in hope rejoice, 
For ye shall hear your Master's voice, 
Althu’ now hard may be your lot, 

If thro’ it all your faith fail not. 

Be comforted—your faith hold fast, 
And when the storms of life are past, 
When all the path 6f suff-ring ’» trod, 
Ye shall surround the throne of God; 
And loud bosannas ceaseless sing 

To your Redeemer, Priest, and King; 
Triumphant then shall be your lot, 
And all your trials be forgot, 

Tf to the end your fuith fuil not. 


If there were no enemy in the world, nor 
| devil in hell, we carry that within us, that if 
let loose, will trouble us more than all the 
world beside. —Sibbes. 


= 


Unreasonable fears are the sins of our hearts 
jus truly as they are thorns in our sides; they 
| grieve the Holy Spirit.—Burgess. 
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The present number closes the seventeenth 
volume of * The Friend.” With it will be 
furwarded to subscribers, an Index of the 
contents, together with a title-page. A re- 
vised list of Agents is in preparation, and is 
intended for insertion in the first number of 
| the ensuing volume. 


We commend the attention of our readers 
to the article “Schools in Europe,” com- 
menting on the series of extracts under the 
same title, which we recently published from 
the Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education. The 
essay is written with ability, and, we should 
think, by one practically acquainted with the 
subjests on which it treats—therefore merit- 
ing attentivn; at the same time, generally 





entertain, that the extracts coustitute a mass 


valuable hints may be derived, subservient to 
the important business of education, and an 
improved organization of schvols. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to Superintend the Board- 
ing-School at West ‘Town, will meet there on 
Sixth-day the 4th of pext month, at 10 
o'clock, a. Mm. 

The semi-annual Examination to commence 
on ‘Third-day morning, the 1st of the month ; 
aud the Committee on Instruction to meet 
at the School on Fifth-day evening, at 7} 
o'clock. 

TuomAs Kiuuer, Clerk. 

Phila., Ninth mo. 21st, 1844. 


Maraiep, on Sixth-day aflernoon, the 23rd u'timo, 

at Friends’ meeting, Cornwall, N. Y., Daviv M. Apams, 
of Philadelphia, to Hannan Coo.ty, of Fuirview, 
Orange county. 
, on Fifth.day, the 12th instant, at Friends’ 
mecting, Wilmington, Delaware, Epwanp ‘Tatnart, Jr. 
to Racnet R., daughter of James Webb, all of that 
place. 








Dirp, on the 19th of Eighth month, ayed thirty-one 
years, four months and a few days, Daxter Canter, a 
member of White Lick Monthly Meeting, Morgan co., 
Indiana, son of Jehu and Lydia Carter.—This, our 
beloved young Friend, became concerned at an e. rly 
age in life, to forsake the fashions and cu-toms of the 
world, and conform to plainness of speech and apparel, 
in which he was a good example to others of bis age. 
In the latter part of the year of 1541, |e was taken 
with a wasting disease, which in a few months reduced 
him so low, that his prospect of recovery was very 
doubtful ; but he appeared to be favoured with patience 
and resignation, having his mind stayed on Christ his 
Saviour, the o. ly rock of ssfety in health or «filiction. 
Although his disease continued to the last, lhe so Jar 
recovered as to be about, and attend to business, mode- 
rately, for about two years; in which time he mani- 
fested much interest in the company of pious Frici.ds, 
both old and young. He frquently expressed his 
concern, that parents should be tvith!ul in the discharge 
of their daty in bringing up thir beloved cfispr ng in 
the way they should go, being good exampks to them 
in allthings, Abe ut the Ist of Eighth month, 1>44, he 
became more unwell than usual, bis cough inere.sed, 
and he appeared to ie gradually declini: g; Lut his 
mind was calm, his countenance serine and pleasant; 
and a short time before his decease, he observed to his 
sister, he hoped she would be engaged in secking a 
better world than this; und that he wished her to 
inform his parents, (who were then in Noth Caro. 
lina on a vVisit,) that he entertained the same desire 
for them: for, suid he, * After all our struggling and 
toiling after the things of this world, at the last, we 
shall necd but little th reof” A few minutes before his 
peaceful departure, he conversed cheerfully with some 
Friends who came in to sce him; and then suddenly, 


aud alisost without a struggic, passed away from works 
to rewards. 


, in East Bradford, Chester county, Pa. on the 
12th iust., Zin.an Core, widow of the late Jonuthan 
Cope, in the 75th year of her age. 

» after an illness of three weeks, on First-doy 
evening, Ninth month 15th, 1844, aged 78 yearx, Man- 
THA Pennock, widow of Isaac Pennock, furmerly of 
Chester county, t’ennsylvania. 
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